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MEMOIR OF 


SIGISMUND THALBERG. 


Tuis celebrated and universally admired pianist was born at Geneva 
on the seventh of January, 1812. Of his youth or early education, 
interesting as the details would probably have been, we are obliged to 
acknowledge that no very ample or particular memorials have fallen 
within our knowledge. Yet, though our materials are slight, implicit 
reliance may be placed in their faith and truth. It appears that this 
musician, whose fame is now spread all over Europe, was not distin- 
guished in the days of his infancy by any indications which might be 
presumed to prognosticate his future career of unrivalled excellence. 
He remained in the place of his birth until he was six years of age, 
when he was removed to Vienna, where the opportunities of hearing 
music of the most refined and exquisite kind are unquestionably less 
rare than in the quiet scenes in which our hero passed his earliest 
hours. He was entered a pupil in the Polytechnic School, in Vienna, 
and when about nine years old he became a pupil of M. Mittag, a pro- 
fessor in the Conservatorio, and commenced the study of the pianoforte. 
Here he continued for four years; as however his attention was 
directed generally to the usual routine of a lad’s education, Thalberg, 
the boy, was not remarkable for unremitting practise, norfor any strong 
predilection for his instrument. At the age of thirteen he left Vienna 
and commenced his travels. He passed \to Paris, where he received 
lessons from M. Pixis; from thence he went to London, and during a 
month’s sojourn in our metropolis, placed himself under Moscheles. 
On his return to Vienna, he did not resume his studies under Professor 
Mittag, and, omens) it may not be generally known, it is a curious 
fact, that Thalberg from the age of fourteen years became his own 
master; and, although phat, by the most eminent pianists of the 
age, refrained from seeking their instructions. Well knowing that 
however extraordinary his energy and aspiring his genius, without 
taste and correctness all would be of small avail, he placed himself 
under the celebrated Sechter, the organist to the court of Vienna. 
Whilst with this worthy and learned contrapuntist, he became initiated 
in the rules of composition, and rendered himself familiar with all the 
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varieties of the severe school. His studies with Sechter were strictly 
confined to composition, and so far from toiling and labouring at the 
— he made it his constant rule not to practise more than two 

ours during the day. In this respect he carried intu execution the 
mode of instruction pursued by that eminent member of the Conserva- 
tory at Milan, Alessandro Rolla, in reference to his son. This refined 
and profound musician perceiving the extraordinary talent and genius 
which his son dispayed for the art, and the ceaseless and absorbing 
interest with which the boy pursued his studies, insisted that his daily 
practise should not exceed two hours. Thalberg is now in his twenty- 
sixth year. His first composition (at least the first he has chosen to 
acknowledge by enumerating from it) appeared about ten years ago, 
but the peculiarities of his style are not found in his earlier writings ; 
and it is only three years since he has fully carried into execution the 
marked features of his school. 


The successful inventor of a new school is as it were placed on a 
pinnacle of excellence to which, at the first glance of a surprised 
admirer, his ascent seems little less than miraculous. Time and imita- 
tion speedily diminish the wonder, and each successive attempt 
establishes a kind of progressive scale of ascent between the lately 
deified composer and the auditor who had deemed his excellence 
inaccessible. The stupidity, the mediocrity, the merit of his imitators, 
are alike fatal to the first inventor, by showing how foolish it is to 
exaggerate his faults and to come within a certain point of his beauties. 
The materials also (and the man of genius as well as his wretched 
imitator must use the same) become stale and familiar, and strong and 
powerful as sources of emotion they may at first prove, are, like all 
others, capable of being exhausted by habit. ‘The imitators who rush 
in crowds upon each path in which the great masters of the art have 
successively led the way, produce upon the public mind the usual 
effect of satiety. The more rich the mine, the more unremittingly it is 
worked and remorselessly exhausted. Thus in our own days many 
imitators have taken Spohr as their model ; and without any portion 
of his spirit or originality, his depth of knowledge or dexterity of execu- 
tion, have contrived, by a cold mockery of the phraseology of his melody 
and the vivid peculiarities of his harmony, to destroy that excitement 
and poignancy which his productions in the first instance created in 
the minds of the auditors. 


The delight which the performance of Thalberg has inspired, has not 
been of the kind which displays itself in the conventional language 
of criticism: it was real, practical, and from the heart. Neither has 
he, in obtaining the popularity of the multitude, sacrificed the devoted 
admiration of the few. Beyond contradiction he has distinguished 
himself as the inventor of a new style: at present, few have ventured 
even to perform such specimens as he has presented to the public; 
still fewer have attempted to write in a similar manner. It becomes 
the writer of his memoir to endeavour to analyse its features. 


In pursuing an examination of Thalberg’s style, it is most essential 
that the matter should be separated from the manner of performance. 
To those who witnessed his first and subsequent appearances at the 
Philharmonic Concerts, this observation will not be lost. Such were 
the unanimous tokens of veneration and respect, such the silence, un- 
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broken even by a breath, during the progress of his fantasias, and the 
perfect hurricanes of applause which instantaneously followed their 
conclusion, that the most unmoved critics were led away by the scene, 
and seized every opportunity of manifesting the delight they felt. It 
was evident that mere execution was not the source of his witchery 
over the minds of his audience. M. Herz, with his elegant, graceful, 
and pleasing melodies, his bold, nervous, and spirited tours de force, had 
failed in exciting the sympathies of the subscribers: and although 
Thalberg was infinitely his superior in force, delicacy, and rapidity, 
still had there not been some strong line of demarcation between the 
premier pianiste and his contemporaries, we much question whether 
the superiority of these particulars would have placed the subject of our 
memoir in the position he so proudly occupies. In judging of his 
intrinsic merits, therefore, we must first look at his compositions, and 
then the manner of their performance. His early works display no 
distinguishing characteristic; like those of Pixis his master, they 
abound in light and elegant snatches of melody, in the modern Italian 
style, and are interspersed with the usual storm of passages which 
display an intimate acquaintance with the studios of our modern 
pianistes, and a facility in overcoming their peculiar difficulties. 


But if his wrist, his hand and fingers, then exhibited a variety of 
position and a facility of execution truly wonderful: if at that time he 
had arrived at a uniformity of touch and tone, a celerity, a power, and 
certainty of command, over the most distant intervals, almost incon- 
ceivable, there is nothing in his compositions which evinces the musician 
of overpowering eminence. The concerto in F minor (Op. 5), will best 
illustrate these remarks. The cantilena on which is grounded the 
opening movement, is truly @ /a Bellini, abounding in brilliancy and 
joyous character, but it is speedily left for a routine of passages which 
have no distinguishing feature to recommend them. Indeed the lead- 
ing melody is so tricksy in its form, and so self-evident and simple in 
its phrasing and harmony, that the auditor is satisfied nothing could be 
done with it in the way of scientific treatment. As a rondo it might 
form an agreeable chain to bind together some fanciful modulations, 
or some bright wove sequences, and as a rondo has it been worked out. 
The slow movement is one idea briefly but elegantly arranged. Still 
the features of the master are wanting. There is no developement, no 
aggrandizing of the original idea, no new harmony, nor even mechan- 
ical position of a chord which might call for remark. At the period of 
composing this concerto, Thalberg was evidently a great mechanist, and 
had acquired a complete mastery over his instrument. If not the 
Paganini of the pianoforte, he might justly be reckoned the Ole Bull. 
He had probably directed his attention to the overcoming of every 
difficulty to be found in the modern studio, and had not, perhaps, par- 
ticularly turned his attention to the works of the great masters. 


The neglect of good models is probably the source of all musical 
defects. “ How many a musical genius,” says Forkel, “ has been 
cramped by the deticiencies of the music-master; who, that he may 
maintain his own credit, cries up and recommends studies to his pupils, 
compositions within the reach of his own limited talents, whilst the 
sublime effusions of a Bach are decried as obsolete and whimsical, 
lest, if produced, it should be discovered that the master can neither 
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play, nor even comprehend their beauties. Thus, many a pupil is 
obliged to spend his time, labour, and money, in useless jingle,—and in 
half-a-dozen years, is, perhaps, not a step farther advanced in real 
musical knowledge, than he was at the beginning. With better in- 
struction he would not have wanted half the time to be put into a way 
in which he might have safely and progressively advanced to perfection 
in his art. “It is certain,” continues Forkel, “ that if music is to 
remain an art, and not to be degraded into a mere idle amusement, 
more use must be made of classical works than has been done for some 
time past. Bach, as the first classic in music that ever lived, or per- 
haps ever will live, can incontestibly perform the most important ser- 
vices in this respect. A person who has for some time studied his 
music, must readily distinguish mere jingle from real harmony ; and 
will show himself a good and well-informed artist, in whatever style he 
may subsequently adopt.” 


Thalberg’s genius soon led him to embrace the art in a mannef more 
extensive. He was well aware that if he was to occupy the position 
of one of the first pianists in Europe, it was not enough to say of him 
that his execution was the most rapid, or that he could perform the 
most prodigious quantity of notes in the shortest possible time. The 
most brilliant and solid reputation of a professor is that which is founded 
upon his genius as a composer. It is in the fertility of conception—the 
clear design—the happy episode—novel phraseology—profound science 
—aggregation of ideas, differing in expression, energy, and character, 
that distinguish the imaginative musician from the mere imitator. How 
far Thalberg possesses those peculiarities we will endeavour to point 
out. His later compositions have been fantasias and variations, or 
rondos on popular airs. Although these are forms of composition which 
allow of a very varied manner—from that of the most energetic to the 
most graceful: yet the opportunities for originality of invention, new 
cantilena, clever imitation, and subtle modulation, are not so frequent 
as in an original movement, conceived and constructed according to the 
peculiar mode of thought usually adopted by the composer: therefore 
it is, that there are no certain means at present of judging of the extent 
of this great pianist’s powers or genius asa composer. Still, in his 
later works, there are novelties amply sufficient to distinguish him from 
his contemporaries. The great features of his style are the disposition 
and extension of the harmonies ; the combination of the varied difficulties 
and novelties of the modern pianoforte studios ; the constant employment 
of the third finger, and the ready facility of producing the most opposite 
qualities of tone at one and the same moment of time. So long as vocal 
composition formed the basis of instruction, and the first introduction 
to the higher branches of the science, the grandeur and solemnit 
arising from dispersed harmony was unknown and unappreciated. 
Bach, among the ancient writers, appears the only musician aware of 
its magician-like effects. Beethoven brought his extraordinary genius 
to bear upon this point: his works, and the arrangements of Spohr, 
speedily led the performers on the piano to investigate the theory of 
dispersion, and the balance and weight of the modern discords on a 
keyed instrument. Thalberg, either by the natural conformation of his 
hands, or by the most felicitous practice, has acquired an equality of 
touch and amazing divisiun of his fingers, which enables him to dispose 
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a harmony in a manner as extended and effective as the modern 
orchestra ; and such is the variation of his touch, that he can readily 
make any particular component part of the chord stand out, and strike 
the mind in the manner, he, by his intended modulation, would desire. 

His perfect unity of strength in every finger, affords an ever ready 
opportunity in the varied arpeggio for the most unlimited extensions, 
and the precision and lightning-like celerity in which they are ever 
and anon executed, completely bewilder and astonish the unpractised 
ear; and, indeed, upset the preconceived notions of the professor as to 
what is and what is not practicable on the instrument.* Thalberg 
usually displays his extraordinary facility in bringing together the diffi- 
culties of the modern studiv, during the treatment of some simple air 
or imposing canto firmo, and it is as marked and mannered as the pro- 
gression of the middle movements of Beethoven’s Symphonies, although 
the means used by the one and the other are perfectly and altogether 
dissimilar. At one time we meet with a distinct melody for the right 
hand, accompanied with tremando harmonies for the same hand, whilst 
the left is employed in the most playful coruscations of demisemiqua- 
vers, which are rendered the more dramatic by the startling octave with 
which they commence. Here there are four distinct features to deve- 
lope,—and it is in the extraordinary power which this performer pos- 
sesses of dividing his hands as it were into four parts, and producing 
from each a distinct and essentially different quality of tone, that he so 
overwhelms his auditors with astonishment and admiration. MM. Pixis, 
Herz, and others, celebrated for their dexterity and legerdemain, have 
severally distinguished themselves for strength of wrist in the execution 
of octaves, reiteration of the same note, extended arpeggios, rapid 
legato passages, &c. &c.; but in Thalberg’s music we see these diffi- 
culties brought together, and by means of the elasticity and control 
which he displays in his touch, the prodigious power of his wrists, the 
exquisite brilliancy of his tone, and the rapidity and certainty with 
which he passes from one distant interval to another, he so separates 
the different features of his accompaniment, that his performance has 
truly the effect of four hands rather than the usual allotment given to 
an ordinary being. 

Thus it is that from his varied and exquisite performance, and the 
facility he enjoys of producing such variety of tone at one and the 
same time, many passages assume a complex and important character, 
which in truth does not essentially belong to them. The Grand 
Fantasia, which opens in B minor (op. 22) performed at his first 
appearance in the Philharmonic Concert Room ; that on subjects from 
Meyerbeer’s opera of ‘ Les Huguenots,’ and the ‘ God save the Queen,’ 
afford instances of the kind alluded to. That in B minor presents 
continued instances of his success in contrast, and also, from the 
simplicity of the motif, shows in a strong light the power the composer 
possesses in retaining it as a canto firmo, whilst he is flirting with 
diableries of the strangest and most fantastic nature. But the fantasias 
on airs from ‘ Mosé in Egitto, and the ‘ God save the Queen, unfold 





* The Twenty-four Etudes by RHEIN (Op. 42), dedicated to the Eléves du Conservatoire 
de France, and published by Lemoine at Paris, are exceedingly clever, and have much of the 
Thalberg character about them. As compositions, they far excel the general standard of 
mere exercises for the fingers. 
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still greater wonders, and whilst the canto firmo is brought out with a 
power surpassing the imagination of those who have not heard the 
thunder of his wrist, the composer has heaped one difficulty on the 
other, Pelion on Ossa like, that the auditor becomes staggered into the 
belief of impossibilities. 

It will be perceived that we consider the essential features of 
Thalberg’s music to consist of the singular preservation of a leading 
melody in the manner of a canto firmo, accompanied by an extra- 
ordinary union of the most florid melodies of a contrasted character, 
which are rendered clear and interesting by the surpassing delicacy, 
brilliancy, crispness, and yet sostenuto and legato character of his 
touch. As compositions, they are rather a series of bright and striking 
scenes which present themselves to the eye of the beholder, than one 
glorious and expanded prospect, which the more he examines and 
meditates on, the more beautiful and astonishing are the objects which 
rise up before him. In the modulation and phrasing of his periods, 
Thalberg is a practised adept in the modern schvol of composition ; 
but we must honestly confess that we have an ardent affection for the 
sequences, and more especially those grounded upon the double 
discords. It is in the use of the sequence that Sebastian Bach shows 
his mighty power of invention, and Hummel, in following his example 
in this particular, reached an eminence from which no time will ever 
displace him. Thalberg follows the example of most of his contempo- 
raries, and seldom or never uses a sequence. With his prodigious 
extension of finger, the sequence, it seems to us, would become an 
engine of extraordinary power, and, we scarce need add, a never-failing 
source of exquisite pleasure and delight. Sebastian Bach’s mode of 
modulation, so finely followed out by Beethoven, appears to have been 
quite discarded by many modern pianists, who content themselves 
with one order of modulation, and that by no means the best, as it 
rarely falls unexpectedly on the ear, or rouses and excites the mind by 
a doubtful resolution. Thalberg’s modulation is solely semitonic, and 
usually by means of the ascending or descending semitone. We must 
candidly confess we entertain a strong predilection for the tonal 
harmony, its ordinary modulations, and those legitimate extensions 
which have been consecrated by the practise of such composers as 
Beethoven and Spohr. When it is desirable to introduce a series of 
chromatic modulations, such movements as the Prisoners’ Chorus, in 
‘ Fidelio,’ and the last movement of Spohr’s New Symphony, shew how 
and with what effect the chromatic scale may be brought into operation. 
But semitonic and chromatic modulation are essentially different, in 
our opinion ; the first being too often the refuge of a weak and ill- 

rovided mind. Dr. Forkel’s description of the mode adopted by 
Sebastian Bach is no novelty, but it is so good, and so true, that it can 
never be too frequently called to remembrance :—“ In the modulation 
of his instrumental works,” says Forkel, “ every advance is a new 
thought, a constantly progressive life and motion, within the circle of 
the modes chosen, and those nearest related tothem. Of the harmony 
which he adopts, he retains the greatest part; but at every advance he 
mixes something related to it, and, in this manner, he proceeds to the 
end of a piece, so softly, so gently, aud gradually, that no leap, or 
harsh transition, is to be felt; and yet no bar, (I may almost say, no 
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part of a bar) is like another. With him, every transition was required 
to have a connexion with the preceding idea, and appears to be a 
necessary consequence of it. He knew not, or rather, he disdained, 
those sudden sallies, by which many composers attempt to surprise their 
hearers. Even in his chromatics, the advances are so soft and tender, 
that we scarcely perceive their distances, though very often great: we 
fancy, that he has not deviated from the diatonic scale. Thus he 
knew how to combine everything in the whole extent of the dominion 
of sound, which could by any means be connected together.” 


In the performance of compositions embracing every known difficulty, 
the subject of our memoir is perhaps without a rival, and he readily 
imbibes the spirit of the author, whose “ eloquent music” he discourses 
with. With his extraordinary command of the instrument, and 
possessing the varied attributes by which he is so eminently distin- 
guished, much is yet to be expected from him: and when his energies 
are directed to the production of some composition on a great and 
extended scale, where the contrivance and elaboration, the contrasted 
melodies, and brilliancy of his style, will have free scope for display, 
we question not that Thalberg will be as much distinguished as a 
classical composer, as he is now unrivalled as a performer. 


The following memoranda, relative to this accomplished artist, have 
been hastily thrown together by Mr. Minasi, whose admiration of 
Mons. Thalberg’s genius abounds with that animation and enthusiasm 
so characteristic of his Neapolitan origin. They who have the plea- 
sure of Mr. Minasi’s acquaintance will bear testimony to the vivacity 
of his eulogies. 


“ The purpose of my requesting an introduction to Mons. Thalberg 
(he says) was, first to be acquainted with a man of his genius; and 
next, to request the favour of his sitting to me for his portrait, executed 
in a new style, with pen and ink. His total freedom from all cere- 
mony and affectation, perfectly charmed me. He was easily induced 
to acquiesce in my request, upon my showing him a drawing I had 
made of the Marchioness of Abercorn, and which, 1 may be pardoned 
a little egotism in stating, my friend Edwin Landseer pronounced to be 
a beautiful specimen of art. He appointed the next morning at nine 
for his first sitting ; and, in my eagerness to commence my task, and 
make one of my best studies, I was in his breakfast room a quarter of 
an hour before my time. While he was taking his breakfast, I addressed 
him in my own language, and he answered me with a most beautiful 
Italian accent. I was delighted beyond measure. I felt doubly at 
home with him. Since then, I find that he is a perfect scholar, possess- 
ing, with his finished pronunciation, great propriety of conception. 


“ While I was transmitting upon paper the elements of his profile (a 
striking feature of his face), 1 inquired whether he was acquainted with 
my friend Liszt in Paris. He remarked, that Liszt had disgraced him- 
self with all impartial persons, by writing against him with violent 
acrimony in the public prints; and which act he himself acknowledged 
was the result of professional jealousy. I was the more grieved to hear 
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this, because I had entertained the highest respect for Liszt, and who, 
as I told Thalberg, would never have so demeaned himself had his 
father been living; whose last words to his son were—‘ My son, you 
have always conducted yourself well; but I fear, after my death, some 
designing knave will lay hold of, and make a dupe of you. Take care, 
my dear son, with whom you associate.’ 

In one instance Liszt met Thalberg, and proposed that they should 
lay a duet in public, and that he (Liszt) would appoint the time. 
Thalberg’s answer was: ‘Je n’aime pas d’étre accompagné’—‘I am 
not fond of being accompanied ;’ which greatly amused the Parisians. 
Upon another occasion, Listz made free to tell Thalberg that he did 
not admire his compositions. Thalberg replied— Since you do not 
like my compositions, Liszt, I do not like your’s.’* 

“To the honour of Liszt, however, it should be stated, that having 
called upon Thalberg, he acknowledged his errors, making him a 
solemn promise never to offend in the same manner, adding, that the 
cause of his attack upon him arose from jealousy of his rival’s high 
talents, which made him the idol of the Parisians, and by whom he 
was received with the greatest enthusiasm. Thalberg dismissed the 
subject with me, by duing justice to himself as a public performer; at 
the same time declaring that Liszt is one of the greatest pianists in 
Europe ;t and he concluded with the following generous admission: 
— Tescitiahen, after all that has passed between us, I think Liszt 
would do any thing to oblige me.’ 

“T consider Thalberg to be a model of perfect good-nature and 
simplicity. During his second sitting, he was summoned away by some 
persons who were brought to be introduced to him ; and as he was in the 
act of sitting down to the piano-forte, I interrupted him, by requesting 
that he would sign his name upon a blank sheet of writing paper. He 
was immediately in the act of complying, when I called out to him— 
‘ Scherzando! Take care never to sign your name on blank paper, 
without good reason. I only wished to rob you of two or three hundred 
pounds.’ Having now seated himself at the piano-forte, he gave the 
most astonishing proofs of his superiority, by playing his new variations 
on ‘God save the queen.’ All the eminent musicians who heard him 
play these variations in public at his concert, can bear testimony to the 
triumph of his art. I never can forget the impression that his talent 
produced upon me the first time I had the high gratification of listen- 
ing to him. If I were a piano-forte player, I should glory in, rather 
than feel jealous of, him; as I consider that he will maintain the dig- 
nity of his profession to such a degree, as to prove beneficial to the 
several branches of the art. On the morning of the concert for the 
benefit of the late Mr. Nicholson’s family, he exerted himself to such a 
degree, that, upon his arrival at home, he was taken seriously ill, from 
excitement and exhaustion. After his performance at Sigr. Benedict’s 
concert, as I was leaving the room, an eminent professor exclaimed to 
me, ‘Che talento!’ I answered him, ‘Come é amabile! He said, 





* A first-rate authority described Liszt’s music to us, as being ‘‘ very wild and uncon- 
nected ;” adding, * it is so odd, that I can scarcely call it composition.” 

+ The same authority quoted above, when speaking of Liszt’s performance, said, that he 
considered him the ‘ strongest’? player in Europe. 
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‘I am speaking of his talents.’ ‘ And I am speaking of his amiability,’ 
I repeated: and, indeed, one rarely sees combined with such accom- 
plishments, that perfect amenity of nature requisite to complete the 
thorough-bred gentleman. 

“ Another charming trait in Thalberg’s character is, the spontaneous 
manner in which he acknowledges talent in professors in his own walk 
in the art. Upon my observing to him that my friend Mr. W. H. Holmes, 
the pianist, was gratified by the applause bestowed upon his perform- 
ance by so great a master of the instrument, Thalberg instantly replied, 
‘Tl Sigr. Holmes ha molto merito.’ 

“Upon one occasion, after I had presented him a copy of my 
likeness of the lamented Malibran, and which Dr. Belluomini 
had testified by his signature as being the most faithful represen- 
tation he had seen, Thalberg went into a strain of eulogy of that 
illustrious artist, dwelling with much emotion upon the loss the 
musical world had sustained by her premature death. He coincided 
in opinion with all the great musicians, that her genius soared far 
above that of any female singer the present generation has produced ; 
and, from all we can collect, far above any of the great ones that the 
old professors and dillettanti remember. He dwelt with particular 
delight upon a romance of her own composition ; seating himself at the 
piano, and repeating over and over again a passage, which, he said, 
when she sang it, she poured her very soul into. The tone, the man- 
ner, and the expression, are all gone with her—no description can 
arrest and preserve them. 

“Soon after the accession of her present Majesty, Thalberg was 
invited to perform at the Palace. In complimenting him upon his 
great talent, the Queen expressed her regret that she had not heard 
him before, but promised herself a frequent repetition of the gratifica- 
tion. About a fortnight, therefore, before his departure for the pro- 
vinces, he was again summoned to a private party at the palace, when 
he was the sole performer: and her Majesty was pleased to give him 
five several subjects to work upon. ‘This was a herculean task— 
mental as well as physical—and the consequence was, he went home 
grievously ill. The following day, upon my congratulating him upon 
his ‘triumph,’ he said— Bel trionfo!—a fine triumph, to be nearly 
killed? Her Majesty has already given good proof of her admirable 
musical education ; one of the smallest advantages, nevertheless, that 
she has derived from the wise provision of her illustrious mother. The 
simple circumstance of Lablache being engaged to give her Majesty 
some lessons in singing, at once evinces the judgment of the Duchess 
of Kent; for he is the most of a man of genius of all the vocalists. He 
always sings like a musician, and not a mere stage-player. Lablache 
praised both the voice and style of her Majesty ; the former, as he says, 
being soft, sweet, and correct. He also says she has been well instructed. 

“ Thalberg has abandoned his intention of visiting Russia; and at 
present, has resolved upon fixing his residence chiefly in this country. 
He has lately given lessons; for which his terms are two guineas ! 
Benedict was glad when he heard him declare what he should charge ; 
‘for now,’ said he, ‘I may safely ask one guinea.’ ” 





LIST OF M. THALBERG’S COMPOSITIONS. 


1. Mélange d’Euryanthe. 
2. Variations sur ‘ We’re a noddin.’ 
3. Fantaisie, ‘ Siege de Corinthe.’ 
4. Six Valses. 
5, Grand Concerto—(N.B. The above were written 
between the ages of thirteen and sixteen.) 
6. Fantaisie, * Robert le Diable.’ 
7. Grand Divertissement pour piano et cor, avec 
orchestre. 
8. Six Chansons Allemandes. 
9. Fantaisie, ‘ Straniera.’ 
10. Fantaisie, ‘Montecchi e Capuletti.’ 
1]. 2de Cahier de Chansons Allemandes, 
12. Fantaisie, ‘ Norma.’ 
13. 3me Cahier de Chansons. 
14, Fantaisie, ‘Don Juan.’ 
15. ler. Caprice. 
16. Deux nocturnes. 
17. Variations sur des airs Russes. 
18. Divertissement sur les soirées musicales de 
Rossini. 
19, 2de Caprice. 
20. Fantaisie, ‘ Les Huguenots.’ 
21, Grande Fantaisie, exécutée au concert Philhar- 
monique l’année derniére. 
22. Trois nocturnes. 
23, 
24. 4 3me, 4me, et 5me Cahiers de Chansons. 
25: 
26. ler Cahier d’Etudes. 
27. Fantaisie, ‘God save the Queen, et ‘ Rule 
Britannia,’ 
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